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AN ADVENTURE ON THE COAST OF AFRICA. 

An American schooner not long since sailed from New York to the 
west coast of Africa with salt buffalo on board to exchange for ivory, 
which was to be taken to St. Helena for sale. Having landed, one 
evening, near Delagoa Bay, they wished to set sail on the following 
morning, but such was the violence of the sea and contrary winds 
that they could not possibly get out. In this trying position the 
captain and the second steersman resolved to go to Delagoa Bay by 
land and get more men, as all the sailors, with the exception of 
two or three, were attacked with fever. The undertaking was a 
venturesome one, even to rashness, considering the danger of falling 
a prey to fever or the treachery of the natives. They took no weapons 
with them, thinking it of no use to burden themselves with them, 
and accomplished a journey of from twenty to five-and-twenty miles 
without any inconvenience. At length, however, they were joined 
by three natives, one of whom retired after a while on the pretence 
of fetching water, while the other two kindled a fire and began to 
roast some kind of corn, which they offered to the Americans. 
Meanwhile the one who had gone away came back with seven other 
natives. 

The captain, anxious to save time, determined to proceed on his 
journey, though the sun was only just going down. To relieve 
themselves of the burden of their bundle of clothes, they entrusted 
it to the natives who followed. When they came to the foot of a 
steep hill, which afforded a fine prospect over a picturesque valley, 
they halted for the night and lighted a large fire. As might be 
expected, the curiosity, if not traitorous intentions, of the natives 
prompted them to look into the bundle to see what it contained. 
This the captain would not endure, and such was his violent 
indignation that a quarrel ensued, which was just what the natives 
wanted. Their object might have been easily conjectured when 
one of the three went professedly to fetch water and came back 
with seven comrades. Although a natural dread of the whites 
restrained them from open attack till night came on, their wild 
passions now suddenly burst forth with tremendous fury. They 
rose as one man, collected together in a body, and hurled their 
spears at the two unfortunate whites. The captain advanced 
boldly to meet them. Soon, however, having received several 
wounds, he was compelled to seek safety in flight. Exhausted by 
loss of blood, he was almost immediately overtaken and struck to 
the earth — to all appearance dead, though it is not certain that he 
really was so. 

The steersman, who had turned aside when the first spear was 
hurled, was pierced by two in the right arm, and hit near the right 
eye. Yet he snatched up a spear and hurled it with dreadful 
violence at those who were standing nearest, two of whom imme- 
diately fell dead. But against such a disparity of numbers it was 
impossible for the most desperate courage to prevail, and he was at 
last struck down by a blow on the head from a club. As he lay in 
a state of perfect unconsciousness and without the slightest motion, 
they naturally thought he was dead. They dragged him to the 
fire, as he afterwards found, and stripped him of all his clothes, 
inflicting various injuries upon his person. When he came to him- 
self again, he found he was lying naked upon the sand in a state 
of such utter exhaustion that he could neither speak nor move. 
By degrees his strength' began to return, and he was able to look 
round at intervals without being noticed by the natives'. At length 
he was bonified to see the body of the poor captain, which was 
lying near the fire, while some of the natives were .engaged in cut- 
ting long strips from the fleshy pai-ts of the body, and others were 
roasting them at the fire — all expressing by their looks a greediness 
to partake. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive of a more horrible situation' 
than that of the unfortunate wounded man. As if his own suffer- 
ings and fears were not enough, he had to bear in addition the 
distress and disgust of seeing his poor comrade, whose fate was even 
worse than his own, thus brutally mangled by cannibals. If he 
gave the least sign of the life which still lingered in him, he was 
sure to be instantly despatched by a more effectual blow of a club 
than the last. Qn the other haud, if he remained motionless and 
apparently lifeless, it was but too probable that as soon as they had 
partially satisfied the cravings of their unnatural appetite with the 



flesh of the ill-fated captain, they would lay murderous hands upon 
hiru to finish their horrid meal. The very thought of what he 
must have endured all this time is enough to make one shudder. 
There he lay, as minute after minute passed by without bringing 
any prospect of escape, in speechless agitation, an involuntary 
witness of the most revolting barbarity. 

At last, after the wretches had gorged themselves till they could 
eat no more, they lay down overpowered with drowsiness, and soon 
fell fast asleep. The poor steersman no sooner observed this, than 
he made a desperate attempt to rouse' himself from his deathlike 
dreamy state, that he might avoid his apparently inevitable fate by 
flight ; but how, or where he could flee, he had not the least idea. 
He tried to get up, but could not stand ; still less could he walk. 
Every time he made the attempt he fell down from sheer exhaus- 
tion and debility. All he could do was to crawl along upon bis 
hands and knees to some bushes that were near, and there hide 
himself. Happily, he managed to accomplish this without dis- 
turbing the slumbers of any of the inhuman monsters who were 
snoring away most lustily. In this retreat he lay in a state of 
utter helplessness the whole of the night, trembling every moment 
lest he should fall a prey to wild beasts, even if he escaped the 
fury of the natives, which seemed scarcely possible, and dreading 
the still more horrible death from starvation if he survived the 
other two dangers. But scarcely had the morning light arrived, 
when the savages, having now slept off their last night's gluttony, 
woke up, and looking round, quickly perceived that their prey was 
no longer within sight. They at once commenced a diligent search, 
and discovered the poor fellow in his place of concealment. 'He 
made signs to them for some water to drink, but not only was this 
denied him, but he was plainly given to' understand that they 
looked forward with delight to the gratification, of feasting upon his 
flesh in the evening, and they showed him a rough table upon which 
they intended .to butcher him after an approved method of their 
own. They then left him to himself to dwell upon his miserable 
fate. Afterwards, when he cried with moans for a draught of 
water, they brought him something to eat instead, and forced him 
to swallow it in spite of all his efforts to resist. As may be con- 
jectured, it was positively a part of the poor captain's body which 
was left from last night's meal. 

When the shades of evening began to come on, the unhappy 
creature, who was by this time somewhat recovered from his 
wounds, made a second desperate effort to escape. He could now 
walk, and slowly and cautiously he pursued his way with a 
security which nothing but courage and despair could impart. The 
darkness of the night favoured his design, and sometimes stooping 
down among the bushes of the wood, and sometimes reposing in the 
open air when it was too dark for him to be seen, he gradually 
gained fresh strength to continue his course with an alacrity which 
increased with every step, as the prospect of deliverance became 
more and more distinct. At length he found he was getting hear 
the shore, off which his companions were waiting his return. . For- 
getting his fatigues, and for a moment unconscious of his jveakness 
and his wounds, he quickened his pace, and was soon' safely out of 
reach of the murderous wretches who had pursued him for a con- 
siderable distance. His companions at once took him on board the 
schooner in a state of complete exhaustion, from which it seemed 
scarcely possible for him' ever to recover. Happily, however, rest 
of body and peace of mind, together with the unremitting attention 
of his mates, at last restored him to his usual health. 

During his short absence the fever had raged frightfully on . 
board. Many of his comrades had fallen a prey to its:ravages, 
others were still in a dangerous state, - and even those who were 
recovering were too feeble to be of much service in managing the 
vessel.- After a time the first steersman and two .other sailors went 
in a boat along the coast to Delagoa Bay, to see if they could meet 
with any friendly assistance. Happily their little expedition was 
attended with success. They found a Portuguese vessel, in company 
with which they all sailed away as soon as the wind had become 
more favourable, and the violence of the waves had sufficiently 
abated to allow of their departure. 

For the above particulars of an .actual occurrence, we are indebted 
to the steersman, who afterwards served on board an English 
vessel, and made a voyage round the world. 



